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THE BEST CATCH IN BASEBALL 
IS THE WILSON A2000. 


demands some mighty 
ingenious engineering 
features in a glove. 


The patented web, for 
example, is adjustable and 
vertical dual-hinged. This 
glove really swallows the 
ball whole! 


Snap-Action palm lacing 
allows glue-finger control. 
The glove closes instantly, 
releases instantly for 
making fast plays 

without a hitch. 


Streamlined back fingers 
are shaped in natural 
playing position—they re 
poised to nab the pill 
before you are! And the 
new adjustable wrist strap 
assures firm control. _ 


And that's the best catch And it’s paid off. In 1967 The Wilson A2000 is 





phrase a ball player can he was named outstanding almost too good to be true. 
keep in mind. Especially fielding third-baseman But if you ask Ron Santo 
coming from Ron Santo*, of the year, an honor what the catch is, he’ll 

a man to whom catching he’s grabbed four probably refer you to 

is a way of life. * | straight years. | his fielding average. 

Ron’s been playing the Catching the ball and Se Catch? > 
A2000 ever since he holding on to it: a way of | 
joined the major leagues. life for a fielder that ASK RON SANTO. 








Wilson Sporting Goods Co., River Grove, Ill. 
*Member of Wilson Advisory Staff. : A subsidiary of Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc. 





David Adkins might*just be the Army before entering Law School. 
University of Alabama's first - He has time for Army ROTC ` 
All-American trackman. He holds because he knows tnat leadership 
two indoor records for the 440-yard training and experience as an 
dash and the national USTFF Army officer are always assets. 

- outdoor record forthe ` Whatever event you compete in. 
440 hurdles. And his sights are on Going to college? 
the 1968 Olympics in Mexico City. Take ROTC. 


Right now he’s getting his For something 
bachelor’s degree in Business you can always 
Administration. And earning a use. Even after 
commission as an Army officer. your running days 
He plans a tour in the Active are over. | 


Your future, your decision...choose Army ROTC. 
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Army ROTC SS 4-4-68 


Mt. Vernon, New York 10559 


| want to know more about Army ROTC. 
Send me your free brochure. 


Name 








Address 
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Q «I like my hair smooth, but my head’s 
as flat as a pancake in back! So—? A. T. 
Omaha, Neb. 


A. Puff up that pancake! Setting your hair 
on jumbo rollers can help. Likewise, gentle 
¿|| teasing adds the rounding-out your back 
hair lacks. But you can’t expect this tem- 
porary fullness to last. So—to unflatten that 
flapjack look for real—your best bet’s an 
UNcurly Toni. Believe it: Nothing tops the 
buildup a smooth ’do gets when it's body- 
ful! And UNcurly Toni gives just enough body, and bounce, and hold 
—to really hold your style without constant fussing. (Think of all 
those setting hassles you'll be saying “Toodly” to!) } 


Q : Now that the all-girl clothes are “in”, 
suddenly my short straight hairdo seems 
out of it! How can I lose this tomboy look? 
L. P, Roanoke, Va. 


A. Swap it for what goes with the all-girl 
clothes like wow! The all-girl curl. It’s the 
news that’s shaking up the Spring style 
scene...great way to prettify tomboy- 
straightness for a girlier, born-to-flirt look! 
What does it? A Toni perm. A curly one 
(like Regular). This Toni puts the kind of 
permanent curl you need in your hair; the : ¿ 

kind that's more than body—so you get the honest-to-goodness curls 
the new styles demand. Try it for the luverly “Loop-De-Do” shown 
here. See how it girlicues your short-cropped locks. Turns them into 
soft, tousled loops with hold designed to stay. Day after day! 
(Thanks to Regular Toni!) 
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Q . Can you suggest something for wild hair? Mine’s so flyaway and 
full of tangles that won't comb—it’s driving me berserk! C. J., Lima, O. 


A.No need to tear your hair! Today, there’s a way to subdue that 
snarly jungle cat. You do it with Tame Creme : 
Rinse—and its cagey new team-mat 
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the Tangle Tamer. (This, you'll flip for!) A new breed of comb— 
with kingsize teeth that can breeze through the knottiest tangles 
with ease. And it’s FREE with Tame! Here’s how it works. After 
you shampoo, squeeze a little Tame on your mane. Then, comb with 
the Tangle Tamer. Pronto—tangles disappear! Of course Tame is 
part of the game. This groovy creme rinse seeps deep into your hair 
to condition every dry, fly-away strand. Helps the Tangle Tamer 
smooth out the snarls—so wild hair starts purring again. Nice, h’m-m? 
Don’t wait another minute. Rush for some Tame Creme Rinse and 
get your FREE ‘Tangle Tamer now! 





Any questions about hair care? Write Carol Douglas, The Toni 
Company, Box 3600, Chicago, Illinois 60654. Include your complete 
name and address. | 
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ANSWERS TO 


BRAIN TEASERS 
(see page 23) 


Finger Prince 


The wisest man, thinking of the 
other two men as A and B, would 
have reasoned something like this: 
Man A, who is looking at B and me, 
is indicating that he can see a mark 
on one or both of us. If B, being a wise 
man, saw no mark on me he would 
know immediately that the mark which 
A sees must be on his own forehead. It 
has been a few minutes now and he has 
indicated nothing. The same reasoning 
can be applied to A, who knows that 
B sees a mark on someone's forehead. 
Thus, I must have a mark on my own 
forehead or one of the other two would 
have been able to explain that he had a 
mark on his forehead. 


Pipe Puzzler 


Adjust the filling and emptying rates 
to the same period of time — one hour. 
One pipe fills the tank in four hours, or 
Y, of the tank per hour. The other 
empties the tank in five hours, or 1£ of 
the tank per hour, Thus, in one hour 
with both pipes open the tank is 4-4 
full. 549 — %0 = 9. Since Y y of the 
tank is filled per hour, it will take 20 - 
hours to fill it completely with both 


pipes open. 
Kid Stuff 


There are seven children in the 
family — four girls and three boys. Thus, 
Jim has two brothers and four sisters. 
Jane has three brothers and three sisters. 


Revolutionary 


Two revolutions. Wheel A makes one 
revolution as a result of moving around 
the other wheel. At the same time, it 
makes a second revolution as a result 
of rolling a distance equivalent to its 
own perimeter. 


When you give 
the United Way 
you give to 


LUBS OF AMERICA 
pa 


Boys Clubs 
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Our Front Cover 


Our cover shows not two creatures, but one. A green 
darner —a species of dragonfly — has just “come out.” 
That is, the winged adult form of the insect has finally 
emerged from the skin of the nymph — the aquatic stage. 
For more on these relics of a prehistoric past, skim 
through the article on pages 10 and 11. 


Drawing by Ted Blake 
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Carved from the Colorado Plateau by endless 
rushing waters, the Grand Canyon reveals the 
secrets of a billion years of Earth’s history 


ye STAND at the edge of an immense abyss. A 
| mile below, a brownish-red river roars through the 
gloomy depths of a narrow, steep-walled gorge. The 
forbidding chasm winds snakelike among jagged, red- 
hued peaks whose tops lie far beneath your feet. 

This could be only one place in the world. You are 
perched on the rim of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River in northern Arizona. The canyon, some 217 miles 
long and 4 to 18 miles wide, was carved in the Earth by 
the rivers turbulent waters. 

The river flows across the Colorado Plateau, a high 
tableland occupying much of Arizona, Utah, Colorado, 
and New Mexico. Every day the Colorado and its tribu- 
taries wash away 500,000 tons of earth from the plateau. 
(The Colorado was named from the Spanish word for 
“red” because of the mud washed into it along its 1,450- 
mile course.) The rivers have been grinding away for 
about 10 million years. Result: the fantastic panorama of 
mesas, buttes, cliffs, and canyons that is the glory of 
the American Southwest. 





Rivers Cut Down as the Land Rose 


What happened 10 million years ago to start this proc- 
ess, which geologists call erosion? At that time the 
region was a low-lying plain not far above sea level. 
Across it ran a sluggish river system, the ancestor of 
today’s Colorado and its tributaries. Then mighty forces 
began to raise that part of the Earth’s crust, and the 
Colorado Plateau was born. 

Like all large-scale movements of the Earth’s crust, 
the uplift was very, very slow. The plateau was pushed 
up so slowly, in fact, that the rivers flowing over it did 
not even change course. They simply became entrenched 
—that is, they cut downward as fast as the land rose 
around them. 

The entrenchment of the rivers carved the magnifi- 
cent canyons that exist today. Among them are the Black 
Canyon of the Gunnison River in west central Colorado, 
the Green River Canyon in eastern Utah, Bryce and Zion 
canyons in southern Utah, and, of course, the most 
splendid of all, the Grand Canyon. | 

To geologists, the Grand Canyon is much more than 


Geologists read a different chapter of Earth history from 
each layer of rock exposed in the walls of the Grand Canyon. 


Monkmeyer photo 


feet above sea level 


The Billion-Year Diary 
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This drawing shows how the rocks of the Grand Canyon would 
appear in cross section—that is, if they were sliced through 


an awesome spectacle. Itis a book — a sort of diary — that 
records more than a billion years of the Earth’s history. 
And the book lies open for all to read. Its chapters are 
the layer upon layer of rock exposed in the canyon walls. 
And the words of the story? The words are the materials 
that make up the rocks, and the fossils, or traces of an- 
cient life, that many of the rocks contain. 

The first chapter of the story is written in the hard, 
dark-colored rocks exposed at the very bottom of the 
canyon. These rocks are about one and one-half billion 
years old. They are so twisted and crumpled that no one 
knows what they were like originally. But their contorted 
appearance does reveal that they are the roots of a great 
mountain range that once occupied the present site of 
the Grand Canyon. 

Earth was without life then. At least there is no record 
of it in these ancient rocks. The first fossils appear in 
Chapter 2 of the canyon's story. 

By the time Chapter 2 opened, well over 600 million 
years ago, the old mountains had been worn away. Their 
eroded roots were submerged beneath a shallow sea. 
Primitive algae, resembling the green scum now often 
seen on ponds, took minerals from the sea and used 
them to build limestone reefs. The remains of the algae 
can be seen preserved in the limestone, which is now 
exposed in the deep canyon walls, 





ancient, contorted rocks 


circled numbers refer to “chapters” described in article 


age in millions of years 


Science World graphic 


from top to bottom. The various layers were deposited one 
above the other, then the canyon was eroded through them. 


Later in Chapter 2, the sea retreated somewhat. Great 
rivers poured large quantities of sand and silt into an 
enormous delta, a fan-shaped deposit. The delta deposits 
can now be seen as thick beds of sandstone and shale, or 
siltstone, just above the limestone reefs. In the midst of 
the sandstone layers there are hardened lava flows — 
proot that volcanoes erupted in the area. 

As the second chapter closed, still more than 600 
million years ago, the region was uplifted again and 
another range of mountains was formed. The evidence? 
The rocks deposited during Chapter 2 are tilted and 

Continued on next page 


The Havasupai Indian Reservation is on the Grand Canyon’s 
Tonto Platform. Here some Indians follow a canyon trail. 
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Grand Canyon continued 


cracked (or faulted), sure signs of mountain-building — 


forces. 

Chapters 1 and 2 are confined to the deepest parts 
of the Grand Canyon — the forbidding Granite Gorge 
where the Colorado River now flows. The top of this 
inner gorge is marked by a broad shelf, the Tonto Plat- 
form. Its rocks contain the opening pages of Chapter 3. 

All during the third chapter, the region was submerged 
beneath another sea. Small, crablike animals called 
trilobites scuttled over the bottom and left their skeletons 
to be buried in the accumulating sediments. For a hun- 
dred million years rivers carried sand and silt into the 
sea. Then, toward the end of the period, a layer of 
limestone was formed. Finally, about 500 million years 
ago, Chapter 3 came to an end with renewed uplift and 
erosion of the land. 

The fourth chapter of Earth history, as revealed in the 


The Grand Canyon was 
made by the entrench- 
ment of the Colorado 
River. How a river be- 
comes entrenched is 
shown in these diagrams. 
At left: A river meand- 
ers across a level valley 
floor. Below: The land 
rose slowly while the 
river cut straight down. 


Graphics from Physical 
Geography, by Strahler 
(John Wiley) 
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Grand Canyon, is written in a layer of limestone that 
forms a sheer cliff nearly 500 feet high in the canyon 
wall. Although the rock itself is light gray, it is called the 
Redwall Limestone because the cliff is stained red by 
mud washed down over it. 

The limestone was deposited —— 310 and 340 
million years ago, when the region was once again sub- 
merged. But this time it was at the bottom of a deep 
ocean, not a shallow sea. How do we know? The Red- 
wall contains many tiny fossils. And these fossils re- 
semble the shells of microscopic animals that live in 
today’s deep-ocean basins. Scientists conclude that the 
fossil creatures were also deep-water dwellers. 

Once more the land was raised, and the ocean with- 
drew. About 280 million years ago, Chapter 5 began. 
Reddish-brown mud settled on top of the Redwall Lime- 
stone. (This mud, now hardened into shale, is the source 


of the red color that stains the limestone. ) 
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The mud was deposited not in the sea, but on land — 
probably in widespread swamps. We know from the 
fossil record that amphibians and primitive reptiles 
crawled through these swamps as ferns waved above 
them. We even know that insects flitted by. Remains of 
their wings are trapped in the layers of red rock. 

Toward the end of Chapter 5 the climate gradually 
changed. It grew drier. The sun blazed down, the 
swamps dried up, and the entire region became a vast 
sandy desert. The swamp-deposited shales were buried 
under shifting dunes, preserved today as fine-grained 
sandstone. Fixed in the stone are the tracks of amphi- 
bians and reptiles that managed to survive in the new 
environment. 

The top of the sandstone is only about 500 feet below 
the canyon’s rim. In that last 500 feet is another layer of 
limestone, the sixth and last chapter of the Grand Can- 
yon's story. Limestone, as we have seen, generally is 
evidence that the land was submerged — and this layer 
is no exception. Chapter 6 saw the sea come in yet again, 
flooding the desert of Chapter 5. It left clam shells, 
corals, and sponges to become fossilized in the slimy 
ooze on the ocean bottom. 


Unique Geological Laboratory 


The limestone at the canyon rim is about 230 million 
years old. Younger rocks once covered it, but they were 
worn away when the canyon was first being carved out 
of the Earth. The rest of the record, then, is gone — at 
least in this area. Nevertheless, the Grand Canyon is a 
unique geological laboratory — the only place in the 
world where a billion years of Earth history can be seen 
at a glance. 

But what of the future? Is the billion-year diary 
ended? Or will further entries be written in it? For 
answer we must turn to the past. Primordial mountain 
ranges were raised up and washed away. Oceans came 
and went. The landscape changed constantly — although 
at a rate so slow as to defy our imagination. 

We can assume, then, that the face of the land will 
continue to change. Right now the swirling Colorado is 
deepening the Granite Gorge at a rate of about a foot»: 
every 2,000 years. And as the river cuts deeper, the 
canyon becomes steadily wider. Why? Rainwater and 
tributary streams constantly flow down the canyon walls, 
eroding them and washing the debris into the river. 

Inevitably, then, the Grand Canyon will become so 
wide that it will no longer be a canyon. In its place, 
tens or hundreds of thousands of years in the future, will 
be a broad valley something like the present valley of 
the Mississippi River. 

Even then, erosion will not cease. Eventually the 
region will be a low- -lying plain not far above sea level. 
Across it will run a sluggish river system, the future 
Colorado and its tributaries. And then perhaps the land 
will be uplifted again, another plateau will take shape, 
and the great river will gouge out a new Grand Canyon 
untold millions of years from now. | 

— DONALD SANDERS 








HUNTINGTON'S DISEASE 


Deadly Inheritance 





66 ING THE BELL, PLEASE,” instructs a tape- 
recorded voice. Listening is a man seated at a 
small table facing a mirror in a well-lit room. The tiny 
dinner bell is just one of several familiar objects on the 
table. The man shakes the bell and awaits his next 
instruction. 
The mirror is actually a “one-way” glass — transparent 
when seen from its opposite side. Behind it, a motion 


picture camera records the man's reactions on sound film. 

Espionage? No. But it is a form of detection — disease 
detection. The man’s every motion and every reaction to 
the instructions will be carefully analyzed by physicians 
who know what to look for. They will compare the film 
with a similar one taken a year before. Any differences in 
the man’s performance —even ones that would have 


Continued on next page 














Photo by Robert L. Wersan 
Dr. John Whittier scans brain tissue sections through low-power 
microscope. Rapid scanning helps weed out uninteresting slides. 
Dr. Whittier directs Huntington’s disease project at Creedmoor. 


Huntington’s Disease continued 


escaped the unaided eye — will be carefully noted. Then 
they will make their decision. | 

For this patient has a 50-50 chance of having a rare 
and puzzling illness — one of his parents had it. If he has 
the disease, then each of his children in turn stands the 
same chance of harboring it. If the man does not have 
the disease, then his children are safe from it. 

The disease is called Huntington's disease. That's a 
new name; it was formerly called Huntington's chorea. 
Chorea is actually a symptom of a number of diseases: 


It is the uncontrollable movement and twitching of 


muscles in the body. | 

The name change was suggested by Dr. John R. Whit- 
tier, who heads up a team of researchers studying the 
disease. Dr. Whittier is director of psychiatric research 
at the Creedmoor Institute for Psychobiologic Studies, a 
unit of Creedmoor State Hospital at the edge of New 
York City on Long Island. 

Dr. Whittier is also a neurologist. He studies and 
treats diseases of the brain and the rest of the nervous 
system. Dr. Whittier uses the motion picture camera as 
a tool in an attempt to identify victims of Huntington's 
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disease as early as possible. The onset of the chorea 
symptoms does not usually take place until the victim is 
in his middle thirties. 

Using the films, Dr. Whittier and his colleagues hope 
to identify subtle changes in a person's physical be- 
havior. These can help spot the illness long before the 
chorea symptoms become obvious. 

The name Huntington is linked to the disease for 
good reason. Several generations of physicians named 
Huntington observed patients with the disease on New 
York’s Long Island during the 1700's and 1800's. In 1872 
Dr. George Huntington described the disease in a medi- 
cal journal. He wrote: 

“The hereditary chorea, as I shall call it, is confined to 
certain and fortunately a few families, and has been 
transmitted to them, an heirloom from generations away 
back in the dim past... . It is attended generally by all 
the symptoms of common chorea, only in an aggravated 
degree, hardly ever manifesting itself until adult or 
middle life, and then coming on gradually but surely, 
increasing by degrees, and often occupying years in its 
development, until the hapless sufferer is but a quivering 
wreck of his former self.” 


- Unwanted “Heirloom” 


How is this “heirloom” passed from generation to 
generation? In clear language, Dr. Huntington put the 
hereditary laws of the disease in a nutshell: 

“When either or both the parents have shown mani- 
festations of the disease... one or more of the offspring 
almost invariably suffer from the disease if they live to 
adult age. But if by any chance these children go 
through life without it, the thread is broken, and the 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren of the original 
shakers may rest assured they are free from the disease.” 

Dr. Huntington’s insight and description of how the 
disease is inherited is interesting from another aspect. It 
was not until 1900 that the world of science became 
aware of the work of Gregor Mendel (1822-1884), the 
father of the science of genetics. Mendel's work had 
gone unnoticed for 35 to 40 years. After Mendel’s work 
was rediscovered, Huntington's findings served as an ex- 
ample to confirm some aspects of Mendel's theories. 

Huntington’s disease is carried by a gene — now 
known to be a unit in chemical “code” that governs 
body growth and function. Genes are located on 
stranded bodies known as chromosomes, which are 
found within the nucleus of a living cell. Each normal 
human cell, except the germ cells, carries 46 chromo- 
somes — two sets of 23 chromosomes each. One set comes 
from the mother's ovum — egg cell; the other from one 
of the father’s sperm cells. Both sets of chromosomes 
come together within the nucleus of the ovum when it is 
fertilized. Characteristics — carried by genes — of mother 
and father are thus combined. The fertilized ovum dupli- 
cates the set of 46 chromosomes and then divides to be- 








brain. But there are far fewer nerve cells in diseased por- 
tion. Top photomicrograph shows normal brain. Compare it to 
lower picture of brain section with Huntington's disease. 


Photos courtesy Creedmoor Institute for Psychobiologic Studies 


come two cells. The process continues as chromosomes 

duplicate and reduplicate, and cells divide and redivide. 

Eventually, the mass of cells takes on the characteristics 
of a whole human being. 

Probably, only one affected gene is needed to cause 
Huntington's disease in the offspring. The single Hunt- 
ington gene can be supplied by either the mother or the 
father — the presence of the other, normal, gene in the 
pair will not prevent the disease from appearing. This in- 
fluence of a single gene is called dominance. 

Why don't all the offspring of an afflicted parent have 
Huntington's disease? Why the 50-50 chance? In the 
production of sperm cells and ova, the chromosome pairs 
split apart: 23 chromosomes per egg cell and 23 per 
sperm cell. Thus, if one parent carries the disease gene, 






the probability is that half that parent’s germ cells will 
carry the gene; and half the offspring would receive it. 

How does the Huntington gene affect its victim physi- 
cally? In the period of years before serious symptoms are — 
noted, changes have been taking place in the victim’s 
brain. It is these changes that affect, if ever so slightly, 
the muscular motions that Dr. Whittier observes on 
motion picture film. | 

The brain consists of millions of nerve cells that are 
in communication with the rest of the body. Interestingly - 
enough, the nerve cells — called the motor nerves — that 
direct movement of the body are constantly firing off im- 
pulses, even when the person is not moving. Their action 
is counteracted by other sets of nerve cells called in- 
hibitors. If the inhibitors are destroyed or impaired, then 
the muscles in the body will move involuntarily. That is, 
the person will shake and move uncontrollably. 


“Breaking the Thread” 

Huntington’s disease affects a certain kind of inhibi- 
tory nerve cell. These cells are especially concentrated in 
two inhibitory centers of the lower brain, but are found 
elsewhere as well. It appears that these cells undergo a 
gradual deterioration that progresses as the victim ages. 
These changes can be seen in samples of affected brain 
tissue viewed under the microscope. | 

What causes the deterioration of the inhibitory brain 
cells? There is, at present, no answer. There are also no 
real cures for Huntington's disease. Certain drugs can be 
used to control symptoms during early stages of the 
disease. But the tremors and shaking eventually lead to 
the victim's death — usually from heart failure or pneu- 
monia due to sheer physical exhaustion. 

The best-known measure against Huntington's disease 
is to make sure, in Dr. Huntington's words, that “the 
thread is broken” — by eradicating the gene. And the 
only way to do this is for potentially afflicted parents not 
to have children. This is not an easy decision for a family 
to make. Dr. Whittier's work on early detection may help 
identify Huntington gene carriers (or non-carriers) and 
make their decisions more clear-cut. SŠ 

Meanwhile, families of Huntington’s victims have 
banded together to form a group called the Committee 


to Combat Huntingtons Disease. Dr. Whittier is the 


group's medical advisor. 

The committee hopes to support the few groups of 
researchers actively investigating Huntington’s Disease 
throughout the world. The committee will also enlist 
new scientists in the fight against the disease. 

Are you looking for a puzzling, but fascinating and 
rewarding problem to devote your life to? If your answer 
is “Yes,” then consider Huntington’s disease and other 
deteriorating brain diseases of genetic origin. An esti- 
mated 7,000 to 10,000 carriers of the Huntington's disease 
gene in the United States alone await the results. - 

— ROBERT L. WERSAN 
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The Green 
Darner 
“Comes Out” 





ILLIONS of years ago, giant dragonflies with 


three-foot wingspans flew through prehistoric 
skies. It was before birds or flying reptiles had evolved 
to challenge their mastery of the air. 

Today, some 5,000 species of dragonflies descended 
from their giant ancestors roam fields and forests all 
over the world. Fortunately, none of these is more than 
a few inches long. This size seems to have assured the 
dragonfly a permanent place in the balance of nature — 
just large enough to prey on mosquitoes and other pesky 
insects as a source of food, yet small enough to make a 
meal for reptiles and birds. | 

The dragonfly's name stems from its fearsome appear- 
ance — bulging eyes, jagged-toothed jaws, and long, 
segmented body. One of the swiftest and biggest of the 
400 species of dragonflies that cover the North American 
contintent is the brilliant green darner, or “darning 
needle.” The insect is harmless to man despite its 
“dragon” face, and is actually beneficial. It devours huge 


numbers of insect pests. It does this job remarkably well, 
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The green darner—one of the largest 
dragonflies in North America— 
spends most of its life under water. | 
The female lays its eggs in water 
weeds. When an egg hatches and the 
nymph emerges, it feeds on small 
fish and other aquatic life (top, left). 
During this period it breathes through 
a gill. Later, it emerges from the 
water to breathe air (above), shed 
skin (right), and fly off. 


thanks — its excellent eyesight. Each of its two huge 


compound eyes is composed of 20,000 focusing lenses. 
Three more individual eyes on the top of its head allow 
the dragonfly to see in all directions at once. It can 
detect an unwary mosquito as far as 150 feet away. 
With the help of its remarkably powerful wings, the 
green darner spends most of its adult life buzzing 
through the air. The spider-web-like pattern of veins on 
its transparent wings allow entomologists — scientists 
who study insects — to identify various species. The 






green darner eats, escapes from predators, and even 
mates while flying through the air. But a full-grown 
darner in flight is at the end of its life span; it has only a 
few more weeks to live. Strange as it seems, most of the 
darner's life has been spent under water as an aquatic 
insect. 

The darner eggs are laid in holes punctured in water- 
weeds by the female. After about two weeks, the eggs 
hatch and a nymph emerges. The nymph feeds and 
grows on small forms of aquatic life. As it grows, it must 


begins once more. 


t photo from Annan Photo Features 


shed its outer skin, a process that may be repeated as 
often as ten times. During most of this period the nymph 
breathes through a gill in its abdomen. Before its final 
molt, the nymph raises its head out of the water and 
becomes an air-breathing insect. Then comes a desperate 
birth struggle during which the nymph’s skin is split for 
the last time. Finally, the emerging dragonfly pumps up 
its wings, flies away to find a mate, and the life cycle 


— SIMON DRESNER 
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HE EXISTENCE of a light-sensi- 

tive blue or bluish-green pigment, 
phytochrome, in plants was announced 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in 1959. The pigment was isolated in 
1961. 

Phytochrome must exist in minute 
quantities even in albino plants. Why? 
Even though its bluish color is not ap- 
parent, the presence of the pigment is 
revealed by the response of these plants 
to red and far-red light. 

You can readily carry out investiga- 
tions into the effects of light color on 
plant growth and on photoperiodism. 
The spectrum of plant sensitivity to 
photoperiodism lies between 5,800 and 
7,200 Angstrom units (1 Angstrom unit 
= ] x 10° cm). The sensitivity is great- 
est at the red end of this spectrum. Ás 
brief an exposure as 30 seconds of pure 


red light (all other wavelengths filtered 


top cover 





Plant Responses 
to Color 


out) causes soybeans to start clocking 
over again; they never register enough 
hours of darkness to trigger “flowering.” 

You can make a plant spectrograph 
using a sunlamp as the light source. 

WARNING: DO NOT LOOK INTO 
A SUNLAMP OR ANY OTHER 
SOURCE OF ULTRAVIOLET LIGHT. 
Exposure to ultraviolet light can dam- 
age the eye by producing a detached 
retina. 

Use a concave shaving mirror to beam 
the light from the sunlamp through an 
ordinary 60-degree triangular glass 
prism. (You can probably borrow a prism 
from your science teacher.) Position an 
ordinary flat mirror (8 by 10 inches or 
larger) so that it reflects the spectrum 
of colors across the room to the experi- 
mental plants (see diagram). 

Soybean plants are excellent “sub- 
jects” for phytochrome experiments. 









cardboard light shield 
extends to floor —___ 


spectrum 
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Use 14 soybean seedlings. Grow each 
seedling in an individual small fower- 
pot. Remove all leaves except one leaf 
from each of the potted plants. Fasten 
this remaining leaf to a paper screen 
behind the flowerpots. 

Carry out all experiments in a dark 
room. To prevent room light from reach- 
ing the plants, make a light screen from 
cardboard cartons or plywood (see dia- 
gram). Leave an opening in the light 
shield just large enough to admit the 
spectrum beam. 

Which color in the spectrum pro- 
motes the greatest growth? 

Seeds exposed to light in the region 
of 7,000 to 8,000 Angstroms do not ger- 
minate. It has been established that 
some lettuce seeds can germinate when 
exposed to brief periods of red light, but 
if far-red light is used, the seeds fail 
to germinate. 

The light-sensitive substance reacts to 
the last kind of light signal, For exam- 
ple: (1) With seeds given red light, 
germination results; (2) with seeds 
given red, then far-red light, there is no 
germination; (3) with seeds given red, 
far-red, then red light, germination re- 
sults; and (4) with seeds given red, 
far-red, red, then far-red light, there is 
no germination. 

You might want to duplicate this 
work, Filters of colored cellophane can 
approximate pure colors. Prepare light 
sources as follows: To make a source of 
red light, wrap two layers of dark red 
cellophane around a 15-watt, warm- 
white fluorescent tube. To make a 
source of far-red light, wrap two layers 
of dark red cellophane and two layers 
of dark blue cellophane around (but 
not touching) an incandescent-filament 
lamp. 

To start your experiment, first store 
the seeds in the dark at about 20°C 
(68°F). Then scatter the seeds on wet 
filter paper (or white blotter paper). 

Some lettuce seeds germinate in two 
days on wet blotter paper when given 
30 seconds of red light, then darkness. 
Most seeds sprout when exposed to red 
light for up to 16 minutes. The same 
reversible action of far-red light (7,200 
to 8,000 A) has been found for flower- 
ing and elongation of stems. 

— ALEXANDER JOSEPH 
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Sex and your skin 


At a certain age, your skin may break out. Why? One scientific 
theory says the cause can be sex hormones—the vital substances 
that help control the difference between boys and girls. 


These hormones can over-stimulate your oil glands. And that 
can mean trouble. | 


Our answer isn’t to interfere with your hormone structure but 
to do something about the oil. Now you can help break the chain 
reaction that hormones set off on your skin—with a unique mod- 
ern medicine called Thera-Blem?. : 


Theta-Biem helps dry up oil—kill bacteria —reduce inflam- 
mation — clear up surface blemishes —and even helps prevent 
new acne pimples. That's because it doesn't just work on your 
skin. It actually gets inside the skin surface layer. 





Thera-Blem helps hide your troubles, too. Only you will know 
you're wearing it because it’s a skin-toned, creamy formula that 
covers without crusty drying or peeling. 


Skin is our specialty at Noxzema. We’ ve spent years developing 
Thera-Blem. It is the most effective medical therapy we have ever 
formulated for surface blemishes. 


Just so long as there are boys and girls, there will be hormone 
changes. But so long as there's Thera-Blem, those changes don't 
have to be a problem to your face. 






Thera-Blem by Noxzema 


works with nature to help clear skin fast 





You don’t have to live with “teeny bopper skin.” 
Not with Houbet Clear, the wonder bar, which helps 
put blemish and acne patches to sleep without dry- 
ing out the problem-free areas of your skin. It’s 
no soap. It’s no detergent. That’s why it leaves no 
“curtain” and won't dry your skin. 

The wonder ingredient in Houbet Clear is Syner- 
gel, a lot like the natural protein-gel of your skin. 
It makes the bacteria-killer work even harder. And 
it’s the bacteria that feed and Spread the blemishes 
and acne. 

Houbet Clear in the morning, to wake up your 
skin; in the evening to gently cleanse it for sleep. 
Houbet Clear... $1 at fine stores everywhere. 


A PRODUCT OF MEM COMPANY INC. 





ld like to clear things up. Please 
| send me my Houbet Clear Minibar. SEERE SE — 

| enclose 25¢ in coin (cost of postage and handling: 

NAME 
| (PLEASE PRINT) 
| ADDRESS 


E Lets clear things up. 
| 
| 





WALLET PHOTOS 


32 r0r*12 


Just send any size graduation 
photo, snapshot or negative 

with $1.00 for 32 Beauti- 
tone wallet photos. Each 
242 x 31/2 inch photo 
is made on portrait 











paper. We re- 
ER ae turn original 
order for 65 Monos r m ed. 
or more “Deluxe es 


Wallet Size Folder’’ 
1 BEAUTITONE® 
PHOTOS 
| Dept. 627 Green Bay, Wis, 
= 32 photos $1 
65 photos $2 
C] 100 photos $3 


PRINT CLEARLY This is Our Shipping Label 


ADDRESS 
i For postage & handling 
include 10¢ for 3rd class CITY 
return or 25€ for Ist Sa 


l 
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NAME | 
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E 
| 
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' copy, as puzzles cannot 
' be returned. Give name, 


' zle Editor, Senior Science, 


Icy 


By Charlie Redifer, Camp Lejeune H. S., Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


* Starred words refer to geology 


Students are invited to 
submit original cross- 
word puzzles for publica- 
tion in Senior Science. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one topic in 
science, such as astron- 
omy, astronautics, bot- 
any, geology, electronics, 
famous scientists, etc. 
Maximum of 50 words, 
of which at least 15 must 
be related to the theme. 
For each puzzle pub- 
lished we will pay $10. 
No entry will be consid- 
ered unless it includes 
all of the following: sym- 
metrical puzzle design 
and design with answers 
filled in, definitions, an- 
swers on separate sheets, 
and a statement by the 
student that the puzzle is 
original and his own 
work. Puzzles must be 
symmetrical. Keep a 





= 


LN at 


X 


home address, school, 
and grade. Address: Puz- 


50 West 44th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 10036. An- 
swers to this puzzle are 
on page 23 
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* 1. Small mountain lake formed in a 
basin produced by glacial erosion. 
* 6. Granular snow at end of glacier. 
10. Hawaiian food. 
11. Greek letter. 
13. Preposition. 
15. Recent President. 
17. Alfred’s nickname. 
18. Disorderly crowd. 
#19, Lakes: an effect of the North 
American continental glacier. 
20. Pinch. 
21. Printer’s measure. 
23. Creative work. 
25. Master of Science (abbr.). 
26. Before (poetic). 
28. Native of Thailand. 
*30. Scratches produced on rocks by 
glacial action. 
31; Ancient theater: Maximus. 
32. Abbr. for “The Dark Continent.” 
*34. Metal-bearing rock. 
35. Seventh note of diatonic scale. 
37. “One” in cards. 
*39. Abbr. for a tract of land surrounded 
by water. 
Al. Vex. 
*42. Rugged mountain crest. 
43. Hotel. 
44. Masculine article (Fr.). 
46. Estimated air speed (abbr.). 
48. Boxing term. 
49. Disfigure. 
51. In the past. 
*53. Inland body of standing water. 
*54. Cape : points at Antarctica. 
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24. 
26. 
Qi 
28. 
229; 
*33. 


*85. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 

*40. 


45. 
47. 
AQ. 
50. 
51. 
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ZA 


DOWN 


Associated Presbyterian (abbr.). 

Steal from. 

Nickel (chem. sym.). 

Drift deposited by subglacial stream. 
Northeast (abbr.). 

And so forth (abbr.). 

Jefferson’s State (abbr.). 

Esker. 

Particular mountain range. 

Short for Thomas. 

Man’s name. 

Consume. 

Point a weapon. 

Rock material deposited in one place 
after being moved from another. 
Wed. 

Period of history. 

It hears. 

Uncle (Sp.). 

Constitutes glaciers. 

Period when continental glaciers cov- 
ered most of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere (two words). 

Unstratified glacial drift. 

Anger. 


Form of “to be.” 


Expiration term of service (abbr.). 


Writing fluid. 


Massive accumulations of this can 
result in a glacier formation. 
Hardwood tree. 

Self. 

Type of advanced degree (abbr.). 

Sun god. 

Exclamation. 

Conjunction. 











THE DESPERATES ONES 
(American International) 


When the forces of the Soviet Union 
and Nazi Germany invaded and divided 
Poland in 1939, hundreds of thousands 
of Poles disappeared into the infamous 
camps of Germany and Siberia. This 
gripping film is about two brothers, 
Marek (Maximilian Schell) and Victor 
(Raf Vallone), who managed to es- 
cape from a Siberian labor camp and 
make their way to that strange corner 
of the world known as the Uzbek So- 
viet Socialist Republic, There, in the | 
little town of Kermine, they hide and | 
wait for help from Hamlat (Alberto | 
de Mendoza), a professional “people | 
smuggler” who runs a “freedom train” | 
to Afghanistan across the border. | 

For the brothers, the wait proves a | 
long one—long enough for them to | 
fall in love, and to invite the suspicions 
of the local NKVD chief (Theodore 
Bikel). Hamlat's “freedom train” is sub- | 
ject to delays, stopovers, and derail- | 
ments — and even when the brothers 
finally get aboard, there is no guarantee 
they will reach the end of the line. 

Adapted from Beyond the Mountains, | 
a novel by Alexander Ramati (who also 
produced, directed, and wrote the 
screenplay), The Desperate Ones never 
lets up. It is chilling, realistic, and ex- 
citing. Even the conflict introduced 
when Marek falls in love with an Uzbek 
woman (Irene Papas) doesn’t get in the 
way of the main idea —the brothers’ 
determination to escape at all costs. 
Enhanced by Eastman Color, the sights 
and sounds of Uzbek and its Mongolian 
people prove almost as enthralling as 
the plot. Far from enthralling, how- 
ever, is the performance of Theodore 
Bikel. He turns the sinister NK VD chief 
into a figure of pure marzipan. 

| — MARGARET RONAN 


Swim Safely. 


Take the Red Cross 
swimming course. 
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Max Schell and Raf Vallone hide from Soviet guards after escaping from labor camp. 
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THE BEST OF 
THE NEW LPs 





BY ROY HEMMING 
with Robin McBride, Ed Coach, Buzz Royden 


— Haydn: The 6 Paris 






a Symphonies (Nos. 82 
to 87—Leonard Bernstein, New York 
Philharmonic [Columbia D3S769]. This 
three-record set is being offered in a special 
album for the price of two LPs as part of 
a series of releases commemorating the 
anniversary season. 
Musically there could 
be few more delight- 
ful ways to hail the 
occasion—at least by 
present Philharmonic 
conductor Bernstein. 
Next to Mahler and 
Ives, there are few 
composers Bernstein 
plays better than 
Haydn. He brings a 
spirit, vitality, and 
just the right amount of frolicsomeness to 
Haydn’s music—and does so, moreover, by 
using the editions which most musicolo- 
gists today consider the most authentic (an 
important consideration for students as 
well as serious listeners). There are many 
hours of happy listening in this outstanding 
set. (R.H.) 





Bernstein: just right 


Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 5—Herbert 
von Karajan, Berlin Philharmonic [Deutsche 
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career fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when you do, please mention the name of this magazine, 


Grammophon 139018]. The tendency of 
most conductors is to underplay the roman- 
tic expressiveness of Tchaikovsky as if it 
were some form of ignoble 19th-century 
disease. But not MS 

Karajan. He believes 
in letting Tchai- 
kovsky throb where 
he should, boil where 
he should and brood 
where he should. It 
may be unfashion- 
able by some stan- 
dards, but for this 
reviewer it makes for 
some of best Tchai- 
kovsky to be heard on discs. Karajan now 
adds an excellent 5th to his first-rate pre- 
vious LPs of the 4th and 6th symphonies 
for DGG. (R.H.) 









Karadi: bucking 
fashion 


Toscanini Conducts 
| Excerpts from Ver- 
dis Rigoletto, Luisa Miller, & I Lombardi 
[RCA Victrola VICS1314]. For a wartime 
benefit concert for the Red Cross in New 
York’s old Madison Square Garden in 1944, 
Toscanini conducted a performance of 
Act IV of Rigoletto that critics still fall 
all over themselves describing. The cast 
included Leonard Warren, Zinka Milanov, 
Jan Peerce, and Nan Merriman—all in 
their prime. Recording techniques were 
then another matter, but somehow the 
hair-raising power of the performance still 
comes through—making this reissue, espe- 
cially at budget prices, a significant col- 
lectors item. The LP also includes 1943 
NBC broadcast excerpts from two other 
Verdi operas, performed as only Toscanini 
could perform them. ( R.H.) 











BEAUTY CULTURE AVIATION 


HIGH 
INCOME 


Beauty Culture offers you 
more opportunity for per- 
sonal financial independence 
than almost any other pro- 
fession, 

For Facts on a Beauty Cul- 
ture career and recommended 
schools near you, send 10c to: 


NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
Dept. 4-S, 3839 White Plains Rd., Bronx, N. Y. 10467 





` 


RETAILING 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
Retailing * Merchandising * Liberal Arts 


Learn by doing. Two year Work-Study Program in Retail- 
ing includes paid on-the-job training, fashion co-ordina- 
tion, display, promotion, copy, customer services, mer- 
chandising, personnel, retail management, liberal arts. 
Activities. Dormitories. Placement. Coed. Catalog. Write 
Mr. Baxter, Cambridge School, 632 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. 02215. 


Accredited as a Junior College of Business 
by the Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 
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Air Careers 
Romance! Travel! Adventure! Fun! 
Train for exciting flight & ground po- 
sitions. Airline-trained teachers. Place- 
ment service. 24th year. Accredited 
Member NATTS. Write for catalog and 
YOUR “Ticket to Success.” 

McCONNELL AIRLINE SCHOOL 
1030 Nicollet Ave., Rm. D-48, Minneapolis, Minn, 55403 
Name 4 A 
Address. 
City. 


MEDICAL LABS | 


X-RAY, MEDICAL SECRETARY 
AND DENTAL ASSISTANT.) 


Fascinating careers for both XS 
men and women. One of t 
leading schools of its kind. 





—— a 





Tel. No. 
State Zip 










MEDICAL 


TRAINING 


owned dormitories. Athletics. 
Courses from 3 te 15 months. 
Write for catalog giving year — 
of your high school graduation -s 


INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL TECHNIQUE `~ 
{900-C La Salle Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 55403 






ES 
Free placement service. School £ A 





The Happy Time—Original Broadway 
Cast Recording [RCA Victor LSO1144]. 
About the only thing wrong with this new 
Broadway musical about a French-Cana- 
dian photographer is its uninspired title. 
Behind it lurks not only Broadway’s first 
mixed-media hit (combining stage action 
and multiple-screen film), but also one of 
the most warm-hearted, human musical 
dramas in many, many seasons of over- 
slick, stone-hearted “shows.” Moreover, its 
musical score (by John Kander and Fred 
Ebb of last season’s Cabaret) is a fine one 
—fresh, spirited, genuinely appealing, and 
more cleverly integrated into plot situa- 
tions than anything since Guys and Dolls 
or Most Happy Fella. Robert Goulet has 
never sounded so well as he does in this 
show. The rest of the cast may not be in 
his vocal league, but David Wayne, Mike 
Rupert, and the rest all fit their roles per- 
fectly and perform the songs with great 
spirit. (R.H.) 


Axis: Bold as Love— 
The Jimi Hendrix 
Experience [Reprise 6281]. Hendrix’s first 
Reprise album was a shock to many who 
had had their ears bludgeoned by unimag- 
inative rock ‘n’ roll mush. His new one 
amplifies the shockwave. Certainly one of 





_the most innovative lead guitarists on to- 


day's scene, Hendrix adds his poetic lyrics 
and hypnotic (but not very melodic) music 
to create an intense spell that is really an 
“experience.” With insight and wry humor, 
Jimi has created a sound both unique and 
overpowering. You've got to hear it to be- 


lieve it. (R.M.) 
Swing Is King— 
Ted Heath Orchestra 


[London Phase-4 SP44104]. Like yowie! 
yipes! zow! and every other leftover ex- 
pletive from the 1940’s! This is just about 
the swing-iest, jive-iest, hep-iest (yes, hep 
—not hip) re-creation of old swing band 
hits that anyone's yet jammed into hi-fi 
grooves. Heath has made a specialty of the 
old Dorsey, Basie, and Goodman classics 
since his London Palladium days of 1945— 
and he and London's stereo engineers 
make them sound better than Mom and 
Dab probably ever heard them originally. 
Among the top cuts: “One O’Clock Jump,” 
“In the Mood,” “Take the ‘A’ Train.” 
“Cherokee.” (B.R.) 


Mongo Santamaria Explodes at the Vil- 
lage Gate [Columbia CS9570]. Mongo on 
the bongo (or conga) is really something 
to hear. Backed by piano, sax, flute or 
piccolo, trumpet. and bass, he offers a pul- 
sating rumble of Latin American rhythms 
guaranteed to make even a statue wiggle. 
Tops by far are “Elephant Ears” and a 
10-minute Mongo composition called “Af- 
ro Blue.” on which the composer offers a 
really spine-tingling conga solo.  (E.C.) 





BUY U.S. 
SAVINGS 
BONDS 





You will. Will he? 


Maybe you obey stop signs and 
signals. Some drivers don’t. So 
never assume the right-of-way 
blindly. Protect yourself by driv- 
ing defensively. Remember, 
being in the right isn’t enough. 
You could be dead right. 


Watch out for the other guy! 





Published to save lives in cooperation with 
The Advertising Council and the National Safety Council. 





| And she will probably give you three reasons why: 





feel secure; 
feel serene; 
feel sensationally self-confident! 


For complexion care her choice is the professional product, 
pHisoHex. 


1. She wants a thorough, deep-cleaning cleanser that gently 
dissolves and removes dirt, make-up and pore-clogging oil. 


2. She wants an antibacterial agent that will combat skin germs F 
responsible for infecting pimples and skin blemishes. Toa 


3. She wants continued protection against skin germs, even 
between washings. And she knows she gets it from the pro- 
tective film of hexachlorophene which regular use of 
pHisoHex leaves on her skin. At drugstores in 5 oz. and 1 pt. 
squeeze bottles. pHabulous. 


the 1968 U.S. Olympic Teams! $ 





APRIL 4, 1968 








Chances are she knows that pHisoHex was selected as the antibacterial wash to be used by 
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YAZ... 


Way Back 





When 


(Baseball's Man of the Year in 1967 





had to be Carl Yastrzemski. The Boston 


blaster had a dream year at the bat and 
in the field, and he’s now the glamor boy 
of the American League. Where did he 
come from? How did he get that way? 
Here’s the real inside story, as told by 


a good friend of mine, Ed McCarrick, 


Ed, a successful advertising man and 
part-time scout for the Cleveland Indi- 
ans, was scouting for the Pittsburgh 
Pirates in 1956 when . . . but let Ed tell 
about it in his own words. 

Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor.) 





FIRST HEARD of Carl Yastrzemski 
in 1956. I was talking shop with a 
Giants” scout, and he casually mentioned 
a good-looking young hitter whom he 
had just seen on the Island [Long Island, 
New York]. I mentally marked the boy 
— it was Yastrzemski — as a “follow,” a 
high school kid worth following. 

A couple of weeks later I dropped in 
on Bridgehampton High to see the kid 
in action. I liked him right off. He had 
a beautiful swing and that very rare 
quality called a “quick bat.” He could 
wait until the last split second to lash 
through with the bat. If youve ever 
seen hitters like Ted Williams, Stan 
Musial, and Hank Aaron, you'll know 
what I mean. 

That was terrific for a high school hit- 
ter. Most kids roll over and die when a 
pitcher begins to “spin” the ball [throw 
curves]. Not this kid. He whacked both 
the curve ball and the fast one. He really 
was something special. 

I also liked Carl in the field. He was 
playing shortstop at the time and 
showed good hands, agility, and speed. 
The only question was his throwing arm, 
It was good enough for high school or 
semi-pro ball, but it was border-line 
from a pro standpoint. 

So I filed a report with the Pirates. 
I said that Yastrzemski had definite big- 
league potential, that he had a chance 
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Scene: Red Sox Training Camp. Time: March 4, 1961. Action: Batting coach 
Ted Williams passing on a few tips to sensational rookie Carl Yastrzemski. 


to become an outstanding hitter. He 
might not make it at shortstop, but he 
certainly could play somewhere in the 
infield or outfield. 

I also added that when the time came 
to sign him, his “market” [bonus] would 
be anywhere from 80 to 100 thousand 
dollars. 

I continued following Carl that sum- 
mer. He played on a semi-pro team 
called the Lake Ronkonkoma Cardinals. 
Carl played short and batted third. His 
father played third base and batted 
fourth! 

Pd like to say something about his 
dad. He was a potato farmer, a fine 
gentleman, and a heck of a ball player. 
He was 42 or 43 when I saw him play, 
and he couldn't run or throw anymore. 
But he had those good hands and could 
really hit. At one time he certainly must 
have been a big league prospect. 

He later told me that he had been a 
pretty good shortstop, but had been 
oftered only $75 a month to turn pro. 
He decided he couldn't afford it. So 
for 20 years he played semi-pro, with 
his son as a teammate in the later years. 

By the time Carl became a senior at 
Bridgehampton High (1957), more 
scouts were beginning to watch him. 
They bird-dogged him in high school 
and with the semi-pro Lake Ronkon- 
koma Cardinals during the summer. 

I knew Carl a lot better by then, and 
I liked him still more. He had such a 
great love for baseball, such a desire to 
improve. His father told me that Carl 
had been that way ever since he got his 
first glove and bat. 

Dad Yastrzemski used to hit grounders 
to him by the hour. At first Carl would 
squawk whenever his dad hit “em too 
hard. But it wasnt long before he was 


wearing his father out begging for more 
and more practice. 

The big parade [of scouts] really 
started after Carl entered Notre Dame. 
He had a great year with the freshman 
team, and all the scouts came rumning. 
That summer (1958) he played on two 
teams — the Lake Ronkonkoma Cardi- 
nals and the Dodger Rookies, a team 
made up of young players in whom 
the Dodgers were interested. Tommy 
Holmes, former National League batting 
champ, managed the Rookies, and he 
also told me that the boy was a real 
hitter. 

The big league clubs made their move 
that summer. Almost every club made a 


big pitch for Carl. The Phillies brought - 


him to Shibe Park for a try-out, and they 
loved what they saw. (Carl's father 
worked out with him, and whacked a 
few balls over the fence himself!) Bob 
Carpenter, the Phillies’ owner, person- 
ally offered Carl $80,000 to sign. 

Dad Yastrzemski politely said — No! It 
was the first time that 1 had ever heard 
of anyone. refusing $80,000. Carl's 
father had such confidence in his son 
that he gambled he could get more. 

Now, most of the bonus figures re- 
ported in the newspapers are phony. For 
example, I once signed a pair of brothers 


for $25,000. The papers next day re- 


ported that they had signed for $100.- 
000! Another young player 1 know of 
was reported to have signed for $65,000. 
He actually got $25,000. The clubs 
never release the actual figures. The 
sportswriters just guess at them — and 
bigger figures make bigger stories. 

But Carl Yastrzemski actually got 
$110,000 from the Red Sox. And the 
way it looks right now, he was a steal at 
the price! 
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The Energetics are the people who last through the busiest 
day. Their secret? Milk, nature’s vitality drink. The one meal- 
time beverage that gives you a big lift...a lift that lasts. Be 
an Energetic. Drink milk and you're in the Vitality Corps! 





- american dairy association 
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